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HISTORIC SKETCH OF CHURCH MUSIC, 

Condensed from Alexandre Chororis "Principes de Composition." 
(Continued from page 176.) 

Fixation of the System of the Values of Notes, 
and of the Principles of Counterpoint. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
the rhythmical feet, as determined by Franco, 
began to be abandoned, and as many sounds 
were introduced into the measure or metre, as 
the subdivision of the different orders of notes 
at that time would permit. New forms or figures 
now became necessary to represent new values 
of time ; these were formed towards the close of 
the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Not that we discover any traces of 
their origin in the writings of that period, nor 
does Prodoscimo, who wrote in 1412, mention 
them ; but we find them not only instituted, but 
fixed and regulated, in authors of rather a later 
date, particularly in the writings of John Tinctor, 
who was first chapel-master to Ferdinand, king 
of Naples, and subsequently canon and doctor at 
Nivelle, in Brabant; he must therefore have 
lived in the second half of the fifteenth century. 
This author left many musical works ; amongst 
which is his dictionary of music, the first ever 
formed. He published it under the title " Deji- 
nitorium terminorum Musicte," the best pos- 
sible title for a dictionary ; as these sort of works 
should be simply collections of definitions, and 
not alphabetical treatises. The doctrine we find 
in John Tinctor is much better developed in the 
works of Franchino Gafforio. This writer forms, 
in truth, a memorable epoch in the history of 
music, as well by the extent as the stability of his 
doctrine. He was born at Lodi in 1451, and 
was named, in 1484, chapel-master of the cathe- 
dral at Milan, and professor at the public school 
of music, founded in that town by Ludovico 
Sforza. Of the works he left, or rather, with 
which we are now acquainted, the most valuable 
is that entitled " Pratica Musica," printed at 
Milan in 1496, and one of the first musical trea- 
tises ever published by means of the press. It 
is divided into four books. The first treats of 
harmony, that is to say, intonation, for at that 
time the word harmony possessed the same 
signification as with the ancients; the second 
treats of measured chant ; the third of counter- 
point ; and the fourth of musical proportions. 
The second and third are the onlv books in- 



teresting to us, the first containing nothing new. 
As to the value of notes, Gafforio considers five 
as essential, which are the five principal notes, 
and their corresponding rests, namely, the maxim,' 
the long, the breve, the semibreve, and the 
minim. The third book of Gafforio is divided 
into fifteen chapters. The two first treating, in 
a general manner, of counterpoint and its dif- 
ferent kinds ; the third containing eight rules on 
the succession of consonances, which rules are 
much the same as those in use at the present 
day ; the fourth chapter is on dissonances, and 
plainly proves that they employed those intervals 
in the time of the writer, 




but with much circumspection, not longer than 
for the value of a minim, in passages and by 
syncope, and even this very rarely. Upon this 
point, he cites various composers who made use 
of them without any scruple, as Dunstable, 
Binchois, Dufay, Brasart, &c. ; and concludes 
by agreeing that many of these intervals may be 
used with propriety. The fifth and sixth chapters 
are on fourths, and shew how they were at that 
time used; the seventh treats of sixths and 
thirds ; the remaining chapters relate to the 
arrangement of the different parts. The last but 
one is remarkable for a singular specimen of a 
piece, entirely composed of discords ; it used to 
be chanted on the eve of the festival des Morts, 
in the church of Milan, and was called "Litanice 
Mortuorum Discordantes." The following is a 
verse of it : — 



gj^zprgjTrS^ g^iE ^^ i^a^l 



Do 



mi-ne 



mi - se - re - re 



Gafforio remarks with great truth, that it is 
totally in opposition to good sense, and to every 
description of good taste. Satisfied with laying 
down general precepts, Gafforio avoids all details 
with regard to the form of musical pieces, or to 
the composers of his time. We find, however, 
from J. Tinctor, that, at that time, canons were 
used, and were termed fugues ; even enigmatical 
canons were known. We also observe the divi- 
sion of music into spiritual and profane; the 
former called motet, the latter cantilena. The 
collections of that period, and others of rather 
a later date, offer a choke of compositions. 
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and display the talents of some composers 
still worthy of our investigation. We shall 
now, therefore, turn our attention to this point, 
resuming events from an earlier period. We 
have previously seen, that when the invasions 
of northern nations had completed the final de- 
struction and dismemberment of the western 
empire, music was reduced to the ecclesiastical 
chant and the national songs of the barbarians ; 
to which may be added those of the nation whom 
they had conquered. The first distinction 
between the severe and ideal st3'le is here easily 
perceived. A collection of popular songs of the 
middle age, mostly composed by the troubadours, 
successors of the ancient bards, or by priests and 
musicians of the same period, such as Raoul de 
Coney, Thibaut, count of Champagne, and 
others, will give a correct notion of the ideal 
style ; whilst as to the severe style, it was 
confined to plain-chant and the counterpoints 
composed on it. At the period, however, to 
which we now allude, counterpoint rapidly ad- 
vanced ; the invention of canons soon leading to 
that of fugues, and many other artificial compo- 
sitions : the revolution was indeed so sudden 
and complete, that the art of composition ap- 
peared entirely new. According to the testimony 
of ancient writers, the composers who appeared 
to have acted the principal part in this revolution 
were, first, J. Dunstable, an Englishman, who 
died in 1453 or 1458, and who, from the resem- 
blance of the name, has been often mistaken for 
St. Dunstan, who flourished in the eleventh 
century ; and next, his contemporaries in France, 
Dufay and Binchois. These were immediately 
succeeded by Ockenheim, Busnois, Regis, and 
Caron. This is Tinctor's account, who also 
wrongly attributes the invention of measured 
chant to J. Dunstable ; in which mistake he has 
been followed by Seb. Heyden, who wrote in 
1537, and subsequently by J. Nucius, who joins 
to Ockenheim, Busnois, &c. many other com- 
posers, as Josquin de Pres, H. Isaac, L. Senfel, 
B. Ducis, &c. : these last, however, are of pos- 
terior date. It is believed that the compositions 
of Dufay and Busnois are now extinct, as well as 
those of Regis, Caron, and Binchois, who flou- 
rished at the commencement and middle of the 
fifteenth century. Of that period, we have but 
one canon, in six parts, which is rather a good 
composition, and may be found in Dr. Burney's 
History of Music, vol. ii. p. 405 ; many works, 
however, still remain of the ancient masters of 
the Flemish and French schools, who flourished 
about 1480, and subsequently. These two schools 
were at that time highly renowned. According 
to Guichardin and others, the Flemish was the 
more ancient of the two, and furnished all 
Europe with singers and composers. Amongst 
the most celebrated of the Flemish masters, were 
James Obrecht or Hobrecht, J. Ockenheim, and, 



above all, Josquin de Pres. The earliest of 
these three was Obrecht, music-master to the 
celebrated Erasmus; he was born in 1467, and, 
it is said, had such facility in composition, that 
in one night he composed a beautiful mass : this 
appears an amazing effort of genius, when we 
reflect on the extraordinary difficulty of his 
compositions. He lived towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. John Ockenheim was a com- 
poser of rather later date ; he composed a mass 
for nine choirs and thirty-six-parts, replete with 
artificial passages. The celebrated Josquin de 
Pres was his pupil, who was unanimously re- 
garded by his contemporaries as the best com- 
poser of his time. Of this celebrated man we 
have still various pieces which evince the most 
profound knowledge of his art. He was a singer 
at Rome, and subsequently chapel-master to 
Louis XII. of France ; he died about the 
year 1520. After him, we may place Pierre de 
la Rue, B. Ducis, and other composers, who, up 
to Orlando de Lassus, maintained the glory of 
the Flemish school. The ancient French school 
was likewise very celebrated ; its principal com- 
poser was Ant. Bromel, a pupil of Ockenheim, 
and contemporary of Josquin. We remark, like- 
wise, Fevim of Orleans ; J. Mouton, chapel- 
master to Francis I ; Arcadelt, Verdelot, L'Heri- 
tier, Goudimel, and others that I cannot here 
enumerate. In Germany, about the same period, 
we find H. Finck, H. Isaac, L. Senfel, and 
others. The collections of Peutinger, Bodens- 
chaft, and several more, make known the names 
and works of above two hundred composers, who 
flourished between the years 1450 and 1580, or 
thereabouts, and to whom fugues and the most 
difficult compositions were mere diversions, which 
they wrote with the greatest ease and correctness. 
The Dodecachordon of Glareanus contains a 
selection of chef-d'eeuvres of the ablest of these 
masters, sufficient to gratify the curiosity of any 
reader. I propose, myself, to devote one of the 
parts of my collection of classical music to these 
works, thus rendering due homage to the memory 
of these patriarchs of harmony. 

(To be continued. ) 



CHEAP MUSIC. 

It is not very long since we were accustomed to 
associate with cheapness, inferiority in some shape. 
Now, we have frequently to record its alliance with 
perfection itself — thanks to the modern though not yet 
fashionable habit of doing everything (legislation ex- 
cepted) for the "million" and not for the "few." 
We have before us Novello's Monthly Musical Publi- 
cations, and some numbers of the "Pianista," which 
very much partake of this character. Who would have 
ventured to predict, even so late as 20 years ago, that 
we should, within that period, see published for three- 
halfpence 16 octavo pages of a "Musical Times," 
eight of them being devoted to vocal music, clearly 



